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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


Victor Jacquemont, the French Naturalist. 


‘There wes something so brilliant, romantic and tri- 
tumphant ta the short career of this late distinguished 


traveller, that we cannot refrain from presenting a bricf 


iccount of him to our readers. 

be was born in Paris, A. D. 1801, received an ex- 
ent education, manifested in youth a strong attach- 
ment to the natural sciences, embraced an opportunity 
of indulging hiséaste by visiting St. Domingo and North 
\merica on some mercantile business, and returned to 
Paris, where he continued until the year 1828, enjoying 
‘he admirable advantages and society of that metroplis. 
At this time, the directors of the Museum of Natural 
History at Paris resolved upon sending out some suita- 
ble persons to investigate and collect materials for the 
natural history of India in all its departments. In con- 
‘equence of the high opinion entertained by the late 
Baron Cuvier of Jacquemont’s merits as a naturalist, he 
was selected for this important mission. The French 
sovernment, with a praiseworthy liberality, engaged to 
furnish the means of enabling him to fulfil the objects 
of his expedition. 

As India is under the dominion of England, it was 
necessary for him to visit that country first, in order to 
procure passports and various other facilities for the 
accomplishment of his purposes. He was there treat- 
ed in the kindest manner, and forwarded on his way by 
the members of the Asiatic Society. ~oe 

On his arrival at Calcutta, our traveller was receiv- 
ed with a generous kindness, which completely oblite- 
rated certain deep prejudices he had long entertained 
against the English character. His reception was in- 
deed honorable to Britain as a nation. It has been 
ascertained, that all through France, the affectionate 
manner in which Jacquemont was treated in India, ex- 
cited the most lively interest, and was more effectual 
in removing the old national jealousies than any thing 
that has occurred since the battle of Waterloo. He 
thus wrote to a friend in Paris: 


“'The kind and flattering reception which I found at my 
jirst reception, has not ended in disappointment. The honor- | 











able recommendations I brought have opened to me every 
respectable house, The man who does most honor to Eu- 
rope in Asia, is he who governs it. Lord William Bentinck, 
on the throne of the great Mogul, thinks and acts like a 
quaker of Pennsylyania. You may easfly guess that ther: 
are people who predict the destruction of the empire and th 
end of the world, when they see the temporary ruler of Asia 
take a ride without an escort, or set off to his country-seat 
with an umbrella under his arm. I have been his guest en 
famille, and J shall always remember with pleasure and ten 
der affection the long conversations | had with him. I 
seemed as if I was chatting with an old friend like yourself; 
and when I reflected ou the immense power of this excellent 
man, I rejoiced for the cause of humanity. 

“Lady William Bentinck is very amiable and spirituell: 
I hac the pleasure of speaking my own language with her, 
and a very lively pleasure it was. I know not by what means 
I inspire these folks with so much confidence, but they speak 
to me with open hearts of matters which they would hesitate 
to mention to one another after years of acquaintance. Ip 
the country, where I spent six weeks on a visit with Sir Ed- 
ward Ryan (one of the Judges) I was next-door, or rathér 
next-garden neighbor to Sir Charles Grey (the Chief Jus 
tice), a man of first rate talent in his difficult office of Eng 
lish Judge. Sir Charles invited me to delightful dinners 
and walks, and games of chess in the evening, whilst hie 
lady gave us music. You may easily conceive, my friend 
how much I learned in these charming evening-parties, 
from a man who has for eight years administered justice in 
India. He was desirous that I should witness some crimina’ 
trials of the natives, and I owe him the honor of sitting fo: 
two days on the King’s Bench in the Supreme Court, whici 
is here regarded as a matter of no little consequence.” 


Jacquemont continued several months at Calcutta, 
husbanding his little resources (for his salary was at 
first only about $1000 per annum), making himself 
acquainted with the splendid collection of Indian plants 
in the unrivalled Botanic Garden of Calcutta, and im. 
proving himself in the Hindostan and Persian lan. 
guages. 
~ At length he ascended the Ganges on his tour to the 
Himalaya mountains. At Delhi, he was introduced to 
that “shadow of a shade,” the Great Mogul. This po- 
tentate, the lineal descendant of the mighty Timur, with 
a string of sounding titles that would weary all the 
heralds-at-arms in Europe to pronounce, is a pensioner 
on British bounty for his daily bread. “How are the 
mighty fallen!” ‘The author gives a very amusing 
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iccount of his introduction to the imperta! court in a 
letter to his father. 


“Delhi, in fine—Delhi is the most hdspitable part of India. 
Do you know what almost happened to me this morning! 
{ have just missed being the light of the world, the wisdom of 
the State, or the ornament of the country; but luckily I got off 
for the fright. ‘The explanation, which will amuse you, is 
as follows: The Great Mogul, Shah Mahommed Acbar 
Rhazi Badshah, etc. etc., to whom the British resident 
had sent a petition for leave to present me to his majesty, 
graciously held a durbar (court) to receive me. Conducted 
to the audience by the resident, with very passable pomp— 
a regiment of xpae a strong escort of cavalry, an entire 
army of domestics and attendants—I presented my respects 
‘o the emperor, who was pleased to confer on me a khelat, 
or vest of honor, which was put on my back with great 
ceremony under the inspection of the prime minister.” --:- 
“Then the emperor (observe, if you please, that he is the 
direct descendant of Timur or Tamerlane), with his own 
imperial hands, fastened to my hat (a grey hat) previously 
disguised as a turban by his vizier, a couple of jewelled or- 
uaments. I preserved a serious face admirably during this 
imperial farce, because there was no mirror iu the audience- 
chamber, and the onlyepart of my masquerade that | 
saw was my legs in black pantaloons escaping from 
the bottom of my Turkish robe de chambre. The emperor 
inquired whether there was a king in France, and if he 
spoke English! After half an hour he broke up the. court, 
and I returned in procession with the resident. ‘The drums 
beat a salute as 1 passed before the troops with my robe de 
chambre of embroidered muslin. Why were you not there 
to take pride in your posterity! The resident translated 
Victor Jacquemont, Naturalist and Traveller, etc., into 
“Mister Jackmont, a \ord victorious in war,” and under this 
title I was actually proclaimed by the master of ceremonies. 
‘This “lord victorious in battles” is busied here with mat- 
ters far different from war. He poisons with arsenic and 
mercury the collections that he has made during his last 
journey of four or five hundred iy ay and packs them up 
to leave them here behind during his travels in the Hima- 
lfya. Variety of situation is not wanting in my wandering 
life. Here I never go out in a carriage, in a palanquin, or 
on an elephant, without a brilliant escort of cavalry; such 
is the politeness of my host. I dwell alone in a splendid 
mansion, surrounded with superb gardens. I never dine 
out, except with the general or some other great lord, and 
my popularity is not on the decline. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that I shall pass three months of next summer in 

a smoky, filthy hut, on the other side of the Himalaya.” 


From Delhi, he pursued his course towards the Hima. 
laya mountains, which he had determined to cross. 
Far up the highlands, he rested at a town of recent 
construction, which, like our own watering-places, had 
become the rendezvous of the rich, the idle, and the 
ailing. Here the British resident was a captain of ar- 
tillery, whose attentions to him he thus describes: 


« This prince ofall petliony captains is an amiable fellow, 
whom the duties of his real royalty occupy for about an 
hour after breakfast, and who passes the rest of his time in 
loading me with favors. We sit down to dinner at half-past 
seven, and rise about eleven. I drink only hock, claret, or 
champagne, and aay y | with my dessert; the others, al- 
ledging the eoldness of the climate, stick to port, madeira, 
and sherry. For the last seven days I do not remember to 
have tasted water, Yet there is no excess, but great gaiety 
every evening. I cannot tell you how pleasant all this is, 
after the dryness, insipidity, coarseness and brevity of my 
solitary dinners during my two months in the mountains. 
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And I have not only an arrear to liquidate—I have to make 
up for the close prospect of four similar months at the other 
side of the Himalaya. I revenge myself by anticipation. 
I arrived here so worn out by fatigue and the remains of an 
obstinate illness, that I resolved to profit by my delay, and 
put myself under a course of medicine; but my host’s cook 
cured me in twentyfour hours.” 

Mons. Jacquemont crossed the Himalaya mountains 
in several different places, and advanced even into 
Chinese Tartary, notwithstanding the proverbial dili- 
gence with which the border of that empire is guarded. 
He crossed two passes that were considerably morc 
than 80,000 feet of absolute elevation, and made many 
geological observations ou the structure of those mouu. 
tainous regious, which wil! soon be published, and are 
looked for with much intercst by the scientific world. 

At Lahore, he was entertained with great kindness 
and magnificence by Ruaject Sing, a monarch who 
bids fair to acquire an empire as extensive as Aureng- 
zebe’s. He departed from his court loaded with rupees 
and presents, and was cven offered by him the vice- 
royalty of Cashmere. 

This splendid expedition rouad India, rivalled ouly 
by Bishop Heber’s over nearly the same track, and of 
which it has in many poiats reminded us, was destined, 
also like his, to end ina melancholy and fatal manner. 
At Poonah, in approaching Bombay, Jacquemoutmex- 
perienced the first symptoms of a disease, which subse- 
quently proved mortal. He hastened to the latter city. 
hoping that the sea air would restore his health; ever, 
possible attention was paid him, both by the govern- 
ment and by private individuals, but the seal of death 
was upon him; in spite of every care, he died on the 
ith of December, 1832, and was interred with military 
honors. 

The letters written by Jacquemont from India have 
been published since his death, and are pronounced by 
the Foreign Quar. Review, from which we have taken 
much pains to abstract the foregoing uccount, as ex- 
hibiting the most amusing, the most impartial, and per- 
haps the most aecurate account of the state of sociei\ 
in India that has proceeded from the pen of any Eu 
ropean. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


May Day Celebration at Columbia, 8. C. 

The first of May again sends i + anual communi. 
cation to her Charleston Rose Bud, detailing the pro- 
ceedings of the rose-anniversary of Columbia, and a+ 
they are so intimately connected as to be nearly one 


‘and the same, all reserve will be thrown aside in the 


narration. When we write to a friend, in order to be 
interesting we must be familiar, unconstrained and 
minute, aware that all the studied precision of compo- 
sition is comparatively little regarded if it fail to satisf\ 
the heart, or gratify the sympathies of our nature. So 
now, (éle-d-téte, mon amie, leud me your ear to all the 
pretty little outs and ins of our sweet holiday time. 
And premising, as I have, I must e’en tell all the “ov 
dits” about it. Well, they did say in the beginning of 
the preparations for the important féte, that perhaps a 
little feeling of rivalship was manifested in the way ot 
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trying to oul-do some of the other schools, and there 
were whisperings of preferring a fashionable ball to 


their usual joyous party among themselves and a few | 
I] sighed and said, alas, and is this still the | 


friends. 
fate of every thing innocent and sweet? 
this jubilee become sophisticated ? 
ed by the inquisitorial power of Fashion? Will she 
even seek out and fiud these artless school girls, and 
this free May day? Will she indeed dare to despoil 
its freshness aud beauty with her arbitrary touch? Will 
she stiffen her waving vines, and straighten her bend- 
ing boughs, and turn her roses to artificials?’ No! no! 
Nature will be true to herself. A reaction took place. 
‘They would have no ball; they could have that in the 
winter, or at any time; they would celebrate in sim- 
plicity their dear Queen of May. She was elected 
iuanimously on the spot. Some, on being asked why 
they chosed her, could only give as a reason, * just 
because they loved her,’ and that was enough for her 
and themselves. One little girl, however, said, “it 


Must even 


was because you couldn’t make her vexed,” and that | 


was a good reason too. Well, after they had concluded 


on the coronation, to work they went, heart and hand, | 


and soon forgot that others were finer and grander, in 
irvying to make their own féte as pretty as they could; 
and, 1 think, by the time they had tied two or three 


bows together, and united a few festoons, their hearts | 


and spirits were as completely united to all around and 
about. So that cloud, too, faded away, and now pass 
we from the shadows to the lights, and right well satis- 
tied are we to have it all sunshine before us. 

As I premised to be minute, I should fail were I to 


omit altogether some description of the room and its | 
decorations, though by my present medium I can con. | 


vey but a poor idea of that which was all beauty to the 


eve. The room, a very long one, was gracefully arched | 
in the middle by festoons of white flowers, the syringa | 
and beautiful fringe-tree blossom forming the drapery, | 


tasseled up by bunches of the snowball flower. Sus- 
pended from the middle of the arch was an open globe 


made entirely of snowball blossoms, in the middle of | 


which, perched upon a spray, were three little birds 
having all the appearance of life and animation, seem- 
ingly busy at picking the flowers around them. 
qual distances hung a globe of yellow and one of blue 


flowers, with their little inhabitants, the birds, apparent- | 
At | 


y in contented possession of their snug retreat. 
one end of the room was the throne, composed en- 
tirely of rosebuds, adorning, certainly, in the most 
tasteful and appropriate manner, the throne of a youth. 
ful queen ; 
be endles to particulariz: every pudding blossom and 


every opening flower that spread its delicate petals | 


and sent forth its rich odour as its quota to the delicious 
tout ensemble. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon, a brilliant company 
assembled to witness the coronation. A short while 


was givea to viewing the decorations, when the air of 
-Kahtleen O’ More’ was struck up on the piano, followed 
by the entrance of the bearer of the flower-bedecked 
May Pole, who admirably sustaining both herself and 
her finely decorated pole, recited the following : 





Must all be distort. | 


At | 


but we can but sketch here—it . would | 


TS 


‘T is the Spring of the year, and the May Pole is here, 
With its festoons of beautiful flowers. Oh ne’er 
+ Would it seem to be May, if it did not appear, 
The rosy-wreathed Pole of the May. 


Pray come and behold, there is never a spot, 

But there is a leaf or a blossom, I wot; 

A thing more surpassing in beauty there’s not, 
Than the flower-decked Pole of the May 


With pride and with pleasure J bear it along, 

And sure, on this day, I ’m not very far wrong. 

So make it the joy and delight of my song, 
The sweet scented Pole of the May. 





Music—Coronation March. The Queen advances. 
handed by her two blushinggiiliiputian maids of honor 
and followed by two young ladies bearing the crow) 
and sceptre. When she is fairly enthroned in her ros: 
bower of delight, the crown bearer, with spirit and pro 
priety, addressing her as follows, places the crown up 
on her head. 





Here ’s a crown, not of gold, 
But of beautiful flowers ; 
' Well pleased thou ’if behold 
The gift, for ’t is ours. 
A gift of pure feeling, 
‘T is thus we would prove 
In sweet flowers revealing 
To thee our hearts’ love. 
Reign then o’er thy loving 
Fond subjects to-day, 
And thus be improving 
- The first of the May. 


The Quecu replies with great diguity and sweetness 
| as follows: ‘ 


Oh, fair is the crown ye have giver to me, 
And all these insignia of my royalty, 
But dearer, and sweeter, and better by far, 
As marks of your youthful affection they are. 
Then come with your gifts all around me, and bring 
No tribute but fresh blooming flowers of Spring. 
More precious than crown of rich jewels could be, 
Is the flower-bedeck’d crown thou hast given to me ; 
For its roses but tell of the love and the truth, 
Now crownirg the friendship that blesses our youth, 
The roses around us may perish, but then 
The strength of their sweetness shall ever remain 
Their odour, distill’d, in its fragrance may pour 
Remembrance of them when their life is no mor: 
So memory, like odour of roses, shall stay, 
And bring back the innocent joys ot to-day 

> 


The bearer of the richly adorned sceptre, presenting 
it, addresses her majesty as follows: 


We ’ve woven each flower 
For a sceptre for thee ; 
We fear not the power 
Of thy sweet sovereignty 
For hearts that are woven 
| Together like flowers, . 
Have seldom yet proven 
| Untrue, nor shali ours ; 
Thou shalt rule us in love, 
| In love we ’ll obey, 
| And happy we ’ll prove 
| On this sweet holiday. 


Music—a spirited air; to which comes tripping 
gracefully in a young girl as Flora, with teeming flewe: 
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basket on arm, in rural style, forming a sweet repre- 
sentation of the Queen of Flowers; the artless simpli- 
city of her words and manner serving to keep well 
live the fanciful illusion. fler words run thus: 


1 ’m Flora, [’m Flora! pray view my sweet flowers, 
They are fragrant and fair Re the late April showers, 
‘They are blooming and bright, 
They ’re a pure delight, 
To such spirits of youth and hope as ours. 


Here ’s every form and every dye, 
Ard a thousand odours around me fly. 

Oh, my flowers combine 

To so raise and refine, 
(hat our hearts with their*odour ascend on high 


Here ’s the lily, the pink, and the red, red rose, 
And a great many more, as my basket shows : 
They are all, all here, 
This day of the year, ; 
The happiest that ever a school girl knows. 


T’ is the first of May—-now these buds and flowers 

{ ll strew around me ip fragrant showers, [strewing them. 
And their sweets shall rise 
As a sacrifice, 

l'o the lovely Queen of these rosy hours. 


Then glide in two young girls of equal size, but a per- 
‘ect contrast in appearance and attire. One has a rosy 
cheek and a bright, dark eye. Red is the zone that 
encircles her waist, and the garland that decks her 
brow. She is all in “love’s own roseate hue;” she 
peaks, with a red rose in her hand— 


Of every flower the garden’s boast, 
Of every bud that omar 

The one Fasen and prize the most. 
Is still the red, red Rose. 


it sheds the sweetest fragrance round, 
Most precious perfume throws, 

The fairest flower that scents the ground 
Is the lovely red, red Rose. 


The flower of Love--the Poet’s theme—- 
How beautiful it shows, 

When morning’s sunny rays first beam 
Upon the red, red Rose. 


"Tis spangled o’er with many a gem, 
And fresh and fair it ws, 

Come view it all, from flower to stem. 
The perfect red, red Rose. 


It should not have another name, 
Even if Shakspeare chose; 

It could not sweetly smell the same 
If *t were not call’d the Rose. 


‘hen she, at her side, of the paler cheek and the softer 
eye, and in such attire as would answer to that of 
Sterne’s Maria, (you remember the spotless white dress 
and the jpale green ribbon)—she has in her small hand 
a pure white rose, and while viewing it admiringly, she 
thus recites its eulogium : | 


The rivalship of white and red, 

Of Rose and Rose is ended. 
They say, when fierce contentions fled, 
On Beauty's cheek they blended. 























































{ would not have a feud arise 
For mine alone opinion; 

And yet unto my partial eyes, 
The white Rose has dominion 


She, regal power, nor royal sway. 
Nor queenly rights advances; 

Her modesty stil! gains the day, 
And all her claims enhances. 


Oh, fresh and fair she sweetly throws 
A silent fragrance round her, 

When in the garden bloom’d my Rose, 
By that alone I found her. 





And as she rais’d her gentle head 
In loveliness enchanting ; 

i felt, unto my eyes, indeed, 
That, not a charm was wanting. 


Be thou my Queen, my precious flower. 
My eye had pass’d thee over, 

Till thou, within thy virgin bower, 
Thy fragrance didst discover. 


So Virtue sheds its influence round, 
And keeps its flower unblighted ; 
Tn life or death then ne’er be found 

From Virtue disunited. 


Now, hand in hand, they advance, and present thei: 
united flowers to the Queen, accomplishing thus (whut 
it once cost a kingdom sore trouble to do) “the union 
of the Roses.” 

After these, who now should come blushirg and 
trembling in, but the delicate little Rosebud itself—a lit- 
tle girl adorned with clusters of rosebuds! She has 
one in her hand, too, just peeping forth, and offering i 
to the Queen, thus addresses her : 


Oh, may the Rosebud of thy life 

With every fragrant sweet be rife, 

May every leaf unfolding new 

Bring some sweet, hidden charm to view, 
Until at length thy beauty glows 

In fulness in the open Rose. 

And be not then, less pure and good 
Than when a sweet and simple bud. 

Oh may no canker gall within, 

No inward strife of guilt and sin, 

But purity and sweetness there 

Dwell on thy leaf so fresh and fair, 

And when, in death, thy beauteous head 
Is bent, and low on earth thou ’rt laid, 
Sweet flow’ret! may we even fin 


, 


Thy precious perfume left be} ud. 

But who is this pops in now so smilingly _—a sweet 
little Heart’s-ease. Her hair adorned with a rich dia- 
dem of heart’s-ease, her zone a wreath of heart’s-ease. 
her white frock studded over with them, as so many 


bright stars. She, in apparent admiration of the one 
+ in her hand, thus breaks forth in its eulogium: 


Oh, is n’t my Heart’s-ease most lovely and sweet. 
As sweet as its name doth imply? 

Sure, in it, the charms of all flow’rets do meet, 
To make it so fair to the eye. 


Oh, rich and rare is its Tyrian dye, ~ 
As princes of yore did seek, 
And deeply blue as a beauty’s young eye, 





And as her velvet cheek. 





But sweetest of all its charms combined, 
Its name of delight to me, 

Che best and dearest, oh may I find 
True Heart’s-ease ever like thee. 

Now who next? Why a pretty, 

jot. that seems only to be « ncouraged by the pleased 

he following few 


looks of the spectators to venture the 
words, in personifying her delicate flower : 





T'oo rude a touch I cannot bear— 

I am a tiny, fragile flower, 
| bow before a blast of air, 

I bend beneath a summer shower 
Oh blame me not, that [ am frail. 

*T was Nature fixed my life and lot, 
Oh, do not at my weakness rail, 

But kindly think on Touch-me-not. 





} cannot bear a rude survey; 

And yet I’m neither proud nor vain. 
Olmblame me not for this, I pray; 

It is unto myself a pain. 
llumbly I come—tmy only care 

To bless some poor, unshelter’d cot; 
Oh pity me, and shield me there, 

A tender, useless Touch-me- not. 


Now who ts this that floats in lfke a soft summer's 
vision, pale as the flowers that encircle her fair hair? 
She is gazing at the pure white lily which she so much 
resembles—you would say they were from the same 
purent stem. Afler pehsively xeciting the following 
sunple moral tu imitation of Cowper’s “Rose,” she 
adds her not the leasi lovely flower to the bouquet of the 


Que 


\ Lily, the loveliest and sweetest of Spring, 
Was blooming all fragrant and fair; 

{ thought that so pure and so spotless a thing, 
Had ne’er before scented the air. 


But soon the storm came and it blustering blew, 
And beat the sweet flower to the ground; 

its leaves were all wet, and it seem’d tomy view 
Like Beauty in tears to be drown’d. 


But I tenderly raised up the pale, drooping flower, 
And soon lovelier it seem’d to my view. 

‘Chan when in the pride of its beauty’s young power, 
It first gaily attracted my view. 


\nd such, I exclaimed, is the sensitive mind, 
Oppress’d by misfortune and care, 

“Tt will be crush’d by the storm with its feelings refined, 
If ye raise it not up from despair. 


But if tenderly rais’d like the flower from the ground, 
"T will its strength and its beauty renew, 

And like it will oftep more lovely be found, 
From the storm that Adversity blew. 


he last personage now enters, simply dressed, with 
u small apron filled to overflowing with flowers of the 


Spring, of every description, and repeats the following : 


Oh, fair are the Spring we gaze end admire, 
And yet too long at, their beauty will tire— 
But should they a sweet-smelli ume exhale, 
Oh, then shall they bless us till life iteelf fail, 


And e’en when their young bloom of beauty is o’er, 
‘Rear odour ghall stay but to bless us the more. 
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| Thou, thou, art a Spring flower! as sweet and as young 
As ever, enraptur’d, a poet has sung ; 

| Are thine the slight charms but to blossom in May, 

| Then vanish in Autumn forever away! 

| Oh, no! let thy fragrance of virtue arise, 

| Nor all be exhaled till it reaches the skies, 

| While shedding along all the earth as it goes, 

| A perfume more precious than that of the Rose. 


| In conclusion, she scatters the flowers from her apron 
all around and about the throne. These happy schoo! 
girls now formed in procession (preeeded by the May 
Pole towering aloft, and headed by the Queen of the 
day) for their evening promenade—their flower-cover- 
ed heads in close phalanx appearing as they went along 
like a moving border of flowers. 

The whole scene and its associations must have been 
attractive to any one not entirely indifferent to these 
touching and pretty things of real life—these holidays 
in our work.a.day world—these flowers of the wilder. 
ness—these blossoms that spring up by the way-side. 
It formed a complete myriorama of beautiful changing 
pictures, and especially at the evening party, which 
followed in course, where this moving multitude wer 
variously enjoying themselves in the innocent and un 
broken hilarity of youthful spirits. Nature was ther 
in all her thousand forms of unstudied gracefulness, and 
there is none so levely as she; children and flowers 
are hers—she loves them with an especial love. She 
would throw a garland of Roses around her children’s 
necks and draw them by the sweet bonds nearer to her 
own guileless bosom. MARGARET MAXWELL. 

Columbia, 8S. C. May 1, 1835. 
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Barking of Dogs.—Australian dogs never bark; in- 
deed, it is remarked by Mr. Gardner, in a work entitled 
The Music of Nature, that dogs in a state of nature never 
bark; they simply whine, how], and growl: this explosive 
noise is only found among those which are domestica- 
ted. Sonnini speaks of the shepherds’ dogs in the 
wilds of Egypt as not having this faculty: and Columbus 
found the dogs which he had previously carried to Am- 
erica to have lost their propensity for barking. ‘The bark- 
ing of a dog is an acquired faculty—an effort to speak, 
which he derives from associating with man.—Ben- 
nett’s Wanderings. 

Conversation.—Conversation may be compared to a 
lyre with seven chords—philosophy, art, poetry, politics, 
love, scandal, and the weather. ere are some pro- 
fessors, who like Paganini, can discourse most eloquent 
music upon one string only; and some who can grasp 
the whole instrument, and with a master’s hand sound it 
from the top to the bottom of the compass. Now Schlegel 
is one of the latter: he can thunder in the bass, or caper 
in the treble; he can be a whole concert in himself. No 
one can trifle like him, nor, like him, blend in a few 
hours’ converse the critic, philologist, poet, philosopher, 
“—— eae : the learned of 

Strange Fancy. iger, one © most o 
mankind, said if he had twenty sons, he would make 
none of them a scholar. 
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SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 16,1835. 





The Editor of the Rose Bud regrets that from unavoid- 
able circumstances a number of errors disfigured the two last 
umbers. Errata for Number 18. In the Poetry, Georgia 
children, for Columbia read Columbus.’ In Local Sketches, 


Rail Road, read blushing garden and interesting family, for | 


blushing garden and family. 


To Correspondents. 
We regret that we cannot insert “Juvenis,’ without know- 
the Author. 

e have received the “Experiment in cong ose 4 from 
a distant correspondent. After September next the Rose 
Bud will contain more matter, and we beg leave to reserve 
the communication for Vol. Fourth. The | Bud at pres- 
ent can only afford room for original matter. We should 
be glad if future communications could be more legibly 
written. 


in 


/ 


Local Sketches. 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


The first word one is disposed to utter on surveying this 
city is prosperity. As you look through the far length of 
Broad Street (literally broad) or trace the number and size 
ofthe cotton ware-houses, which run out like rope-walks 
in every direction, you are struck with the animation 
of traffic. Augusta reminds one of a thriving youth with his 
best clotheson, determined to be good and great. Even 
in the humbler buildings on the outskirts, white dimity cur- 
tains may be seen floating from the windows, a sign of taste 
as weli as comfort. Liverpool is said to have been the ma- 
king of this place in its great cotton purchases. Augusta 
numbers about 7000 inhabitants. 

With one of those charming varieties with which nature 
blesses us, she has thrown up, just beyond the level of Augu- 
ta, a circle of hills where the inhabitants can go in summer, 
and feel a fresh wind blow over their faces and fly from the 
intolerable fangs of mosquitoes. Though the name (Sand 
Hills,) is not particularly inviting, the place is; the houses 
white and clean, with pretty flowers and shrubbery super- 
added. ‘The Arsenal, standing on an extensive lawn with 
our beautiful flag waving on its heights,is a charming object, 
charming at least to us who know little of its uses except 
for the picturesque. Some of our happy associations con- 
nected with Augusta and its pretty scenery may have been 
derived from our renewed intercourse with our country’s fas- 
cinating English visiter. Miss M’s untired love of nature is 
wonderful. No matter how far she has travelled, no mat- 

terif a night spent under starlight exposure is to follow, she 
is always ready for adrive. Her eyes are open to every ob- 
ject however minute. She traces the varied-hue of the liz- 
ard as it glides on the fences, the little flower as it hides 
beneath the shrubs, and the rays oflight as they fall on glade 
aud hill. And then face to face with those whom her kind 
affections teach her soon to love though strangers, with her 
tube laid aside, (for she hears without it when in a carriage) 
she pours out her bright mind and warm heart, speedily kind- 
ling a corresponding gion. The Sand Hills afford many 
interesting views on their unequal heights, with which she 
was delighted, and as you descend them to return to the city, 
you find a map of Augusta stretched out before you, worthy 
of a painter’s touch to perpetuate it. : 
The Reservoir for water on the road is facilitated by the 
downward stream from the Hills. It supplies the city at a 


voluntary tax of twelve dollars per vear, on those who avail 
themselves of it. 











Two things are equally remarkable as you traverse Au- 
gusta, the monuments of ruin by fire, and the new buildings 
that rise and smile on its ravages. 

Entering the city from the west as you leave the hills, you 
are struck anew with its business character. 

America is emphatically, in a political point of view, the 
land of promise. Every visitor, to every city, Is told what 
it is to be. This is realized in the rail-road plan, in the 
building for the Medical College now erecting, for which a 

enerous appropriation has been made by the State Legis- 
ature, etc. etc. The Medical College is well situated, and 
will be a striking ornament to the city. The plans of both: 
Augusta and Savannah allow a fine view of public buildings. 
The Churches, Academy, Court House, etc. appear to ad- 
vantage, except the Masonic Hall. We would willingly 
lend a private hand to pull down the buildings each side of 
that beautiful edifice. 

The next drive to be mentioned, and there the memory of 
dear friends accompanies us, and throws an added charm, 
was to the Sand-bar, a romantic spot by the Savannah river. 
How easy it is to get up a little poetry in this working 
world. Some persons would have gone tosthis blessed 
view of nature, and after a brief glance at the clear river, 
which looked like a mirror for the trees, as they hung over 
it assuming their soft green mantle, rode away; but for us, 
as we gazed, and lingered, and listened to the birds as they 
darted fastidiously from bough to bough, or watched thi 
negroes’ slow boat,or heard the hush of evening harmonies, 
a gentle friend had secreted an accordion, and just as our 
spirits were al] attuned, by the glow ofa setting sun upon 
this scene, she drew it forth, the woods echoed to its strains, 
while sweet voices lent an added scntiment to the sound. 

Our next visit was to Hamburgh, over the picturesque 
bridge that crosses the Savannah. What the rail-road 
may do for it we do not know; but at present it is an 
anamoly among cities—a young desert. The admirabl 
wharves constructed from an invention of Mr. Schultz (the 
founder of Hamburgh) both for high and low water, were 
pointed out to us on the Georgia side of the river. 

We passed on to ascend the hill on the Carolina side. 
where the late fortifications have been made, and where 
Mr. Schultz resides, like the last apple on an orchard of 
dying trees. ‘here appears to be as many as twenty or 
thirty houses in a state of absolute decay around him, with- 
out atenant. There is something poetical in his lonely 
eminence, and one can almost fancy him, with his evident 
longings after improvement, to be a watching guardian over 
the little world below him, ready to seize every advantage. 
And there he is, still planning great and beautiful things. 
He has caused flights of steps to be cut in various direc- 
tions, which lead down to a romantic grove beneath the 
fort. This grove, full of graceful undulations and covered 
with various forest trees, is admirably adapted for public 
walks, and to this object Mr. Schultz is directing his atten- 
tion. It even reminded us of some of the beautiful points 
in the seclusion of Mount Auburn, and nothing can be more 
lovely than the view of Augusta from the heights. 

We were favored in this ride by an accidental view of an 
individual, who had advertised to cfoss over on the bed of 
the river in a water-proof dress. Crowds were on the 
bridge and river-banks gazing at him, when after having 
performed his feat, he crossed with his odd dress and great 
goggle eyes. It was striking and picturesque to view the 
eager faces of whites and blacks bent earnestly in one di- 
rection, all reflected in the clear stream; indeed, our driver. 
who is not without ideality, said half to himself and half to 
us as we sat in the carriage on the bridge, “Dem people 
make very pretty pictur on paint.” 

The ladies of Augusta are courteous and intelligent, and 
dress with peculiar taste. Every body was awake to Dr. 
Barber’s Lectures on Phrenology. His examinations wer: 
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singularly satisfactory, and while his reasoning excited at- 
ention, they produced conviction. Jt was utterly impossi- 
ble to deny credence to those which fell under our observa- 
tion at Augusta; they have nailed us down to phrenological 
belief, whether we will ®r no. We hope that Dr. Barber 
will feel that his true vocation is that of a popular lecturer, 
and not confine his talents to any one particular place. 

Another source of pleasant excitement was in the exhibi- 
ion of Mr. Spear’s Washington. Those who know the 
worth and rising talent of Mr. Spear, and who are not yet 
apprised of the fact, will be glad to learn that his picture 
was purchased at Augusta, the City Council advancing 
seven hundred dollars, which was increased to twelve hun- 
dred by private subscription. It is placed in the City Hall, 

Ve were also gratified with viewing the portraits of Mr. 
Mifflin, 2 young painter of promise. 

We passed a month at Augusta, amid intellectual and so- 
cial pleasures, healthy rides among trees, and shrubs, and 
flowers, thatwwere putting on Spring’s holiday attire, in ce- 
menting old friendships, and forming new ones, surrounded 
by those countiess little kindnesses, which make us fee! 
that we were not born for that narrow strip of earth called 
home, when our visit was pleasantly terminated at a May- 
day celebration. We have dedicated too large a portion 
of our paper to an account ofa similar festival,to allow a de- 
scription of this, but we will challenge our Majesty of Ca- 
rolina to a comparison withthe Georgia Queen. It is a 
lovely thought, that to no one spot need this sweet revelry 
he confined, but that wherever a young girl is pronounced 
centle and good, there will nature yield a flowery throne, 
and crown, and sceptre, for the chosen one. 

And now for one word of criticism. The Augusta people, 
almost to a man (or woman?) allow their window-shutters 
aud blinds to swing unfastened, which injures considerably 
the effect of their very neat buildings. If any one will 
‘ook abroad, after reading this good natured housekeeping 
lint, they will smile to see the universality of the practice 
fasten their shutters, save many a dollar in window glass, 
and help to beautify their pretty ocrty. 


Literary Notices. 





The Yemassee; a Romance of Carolina: by the author of | 


Guy Rivers, &c. 


We have risen from this thrilling tale with akind of shiv- | 


ering joy that it is well over, and that we are safely seated 


in our own rocking chair with dear friends looking on us 
kindly. As the test of the merit of a romance, we should 


| 
} 


say, give us one that draws us on with unslaked thirst to 


the end, and we shall be satisfied,and this the Yemassee does 
being in that respect like the second volume of Guy Rivers. 

We would not derogate from the attraction of the graver 
characters, but we greatly like Hector the slave. 

A celebrated authoress has asserted, in her preface to 
Demerara, that “the jargon of slaves would be intolerable 
to writers and readers ifcarried through a volume.” For 
ourselves the language of the blacks is like that of the 
Scotch, or lrish, and conveys as much character. We 
were even tempted to smile in reading the grave, good 
English of Demerara negroes, and could not recognize the 
individuals whose peculiarities at the South have often 
amused or affected us. Cassius’ prayer, in Demarara, would 
never be known as the prayer of a negro either in sentiment 
or expression—But Hector inthe Yemassee is to the life, and 
we shake hands with him, as we do daily with his prototypes. 

We wish our Author could have done one act of religious 
justice and after displaying fanaticism as ridiculous in the 
weak Matthews, shown piety beautiful, in his lovely Bess. 
We think this was Scott’s fault too. He loved to exagge- 
rate the ludricrous in religious professors, without showing 


! 





‘ 





attractive characteristics. Is not sincere pietylovely, even 
to those who do not believe it true? 





The Princess, or the Beguine. 

Let no one say that novel reading is always unprofitable. 
If we would have our sympathies extended to new scenes, 
we must have living pictures, such as the one now before us 

The scene of the “Princess” is laid in Belgium, a country 
in which we take but little interest. Lady Morgan carries 
us along with her, however, and the witchery of her vivid 
conception and graphic touch aimost makes Belgians of us, 
whilst we read of their glorious “revolution.” 

The “Dramatis Persone,” are chiefly English, with th 
exception of the Princess, who is a Fleming by birth, and 
is brought up by some charitable “Beguines,.” 

She earns a livelihood by painting and acquires great 
fame as an artist. In course of time she marries a German 
Prince, who dies, and leaves her mistress ofa large fortune 
She visits London where her beauty and brilliancy create 
a great sensation. Being taken fora strong aristocrat and 
disciple of Metternich of the same name, she is courted by 
a precious clique of ‘Tories, and though really a liberal, she 
suffers the mistake partly from policy and partly for her 
amusement. Though a star of the first magnitude among 
dhe “exclusives,” she frequently lays aside her splendor and 
visits the sick and afflicted en Beguine. 

The proud oligarchy of Britain with all its ennui, its list- 
lessness, its luxury, is well drawn and freely satirized. La- 
dy Morgan is awomgn of “ton” herself, and her boldness 
is the more commendable. Her aim indeed is entirely po- 
litical, and has an evident bearing on the present politica! 
state of England. 

One parting word of advice, reader. In reading the Prin- 
cess, or indeed any of Lady Morgan’s works, if you are not 
a very tolerable French and Italian scholar, provide your- 
self with Dictionaries of both those languages, or you will 
miss many a pungent epigram, and many a jeu d’ esprit. 




















The Leaf-and-Stem-Basket. 

The colored people of St. Philip’s Church have built a gallery 
at their own expense, in the temporary edifice erected for the con- 
gregation. 

A writer in the Christian Examiner strongly urges legislation in 
support of the ‘Temperance cause. 

Greece is in a very unsettled condition. 

The ladies of Toledo, Ohio, set up the flag of their State, af- 
ter it had been dragged down by the Governor of Michigan. 

Mr. Mills and Miss Phillips started from Baltimore for the up- 
per atmosphere, and have safely returned. 

A correspondent of the Mercury recommends the revival of 
Cavalry Companies in Charleston. - 

At a recent explosion of a volcano in South America, an im- 
mense quantity of sand was carried 300 miles against the wind. 

Two ladies in a stage-coach at Savannah, were run away with 
by four horses, and preserved from destraction by the stage stri- 
king against a waren. ; 

A new method of ve the deaf and dumb to speak, is suc- 
cessfully employed in the West of a 

The Philadelphia coopers will purchase no Ale put up in prison- 
made casks. 

A new novel by Bulwer is in the hands of the Harpers. 

In Northampton, Mass. the record this Spring stood thus:— 
April 25, 1835, Trees covered with snow-blossoms. Sleighing 
fine. 

Real estute is increasing immensely in value in all the North- 
ern cities. An. . 

‘The private fortune of Louis Phillippe, King of the French, 
amounts to twenty five millions of dollars. 

A new and expeditious system of paving has been introduced 
sno Boston. 


* 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
LINES 


WRITTEN SUNDAY, MAY LOTH, AFTER WITNESSING THE IMMERSION 


OF THREE YOUTHS AT THE BAPTIST CHURCH. 


* They remembered their Creator in the days of their youth.” 


I saw, and blessed them! From amid the crowd 
[ blessed them in the silence of my heart: 
\ troubled spirit fluttered there, and brought, 
With a sweet tumult, tears into my eyes. 
(Jp to God’s temple, three fair boys had come, 
\nd in the glow of young devotion stood 
And a pure faith, to give themselves to Him. 
Their white robes flowed around them, and their step 
Was firm as if they knew they trod upon 
The Rock of Ages. To the altar first, 
Came one with brow upraised, and look intent, 
(nd eyes made eloquent with serious joy. 
Another bowed his youthful head ; and but 
That his clasped hands were tremulous with awe, 
And on his cheek a flush would come and go, 
He might have seemed, so motionless he stood, 
A statue by some gifted sculptor wrought. 
The third, as he had been my own fond boy 
Far, far away, stirred al! the mother’s heart 
Within me, for he seemed scarcely emerged 
From infancy, and it was sweet to see” 
The innocent look of childhood blending with 
Devotion’s light: a dew-steeped violet 
\t early morn, touched with the sun’s warm ray! 
Children! once more I bless you: may your steps 
{n pastures green be found, ied by the side 
Of the still waters; for ye early seek, 
And ve shall see the beauty of the Lord. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
(IN IMITATION OF SPENCER.) 

Speed on, old Time, as thou wast wont to do: 
Why linger now with feeble steps and slow? 
(rect thy carriage! trim thy wings anew! 

Nor longer downward bend thy thoughtful brow, 
Nor careless slant the glass, nigh balanced now, 


Which thou wast wont in wrinkled spite to shake, 


Making those sands to dance that scarcely flow, 
When se swift feet, beside yon dewy brake, 


Light brusht the peavly gems that spangled all their wake. 


Sh then, old Time, Cupid, in jealous mood 
Robbing his quiver of its daily food, 

Did, with his magic, Daphne’s heart decoy 

For me. Daphne, my soul-enthralling joy— 
This was our chosen haunt; here, did we crown 
Our veriest +— 6 nor dreamt that base alloy 
Canker’d the di 


Aye, Laregeny | fair, and bright her hazel eyes, 
And jet jet black her twining locks of hair; 
Fresh as Aurora’s in the eastern skies. 

When laughi Day awoke, the glow would rise 
In Daphne’s cheek. as fondly in my arm 

{ fervent prest my more than mortal’s prize ; 


Our mingling souls were heaven, and love the charm, 
Nor things of earth, tho’ kings, could will or wish us harm. 


_-_--- 





Ee 


A. M.W. 


wat eyes, like Daphne’s, should young hearts destroy, 


adem, when, with withering frown 
\nd scythe,thou cam’st, old Time, to mow my blessings down. 


Oh! Daphne’s smile was sweet, Daphne was fair, 











A dark anc 


Such was fair Daphne in that happy time, 

And such the passion that entwined us round, 

And here our meeting; nor, in sunny clime 

Where poesy and love hallow the ground 

Of Italy or Greece, could fairer spot be found, 

Nor better platform for a love like ours, 

That feeling, thought and breath had wholly wound 
Into one thread—nor could ail Plute’s powers 


Restrain our wills—nor, monster, aught but thee, our hours 


For of all monsters wand’ring thro’ the earth, 
Turning bright gladness to dark, doleful moan. 
Of those to whom Pandora’s lid gave birth, 
None, none but thee, old Time, and thee alone, 
Could list the music of our loving tone 

And cut the thread of so much happiness; 

But thou hast breast of ice and heart of stone, 
Ne tasting e’er the pleasaunce swect to bless, 


Ne staying to see love, save wanting faithfulness. 


Turn thy ken yon, old Time, far to the west, 
Young Thunder nestles in that frowning cloud. 
id re) 
Which, mother-like, its infant close has prest 
In the dark foldings of its swelling shroud, 
That, rising, spreads like some vast warrior crowd— 
? 5 
See that swift flash—how passing fair and bright. 
Iiuming horror-—hark! the Thunder loud 
Wakes up and speaks, and all again is night— 


SuchJife now is and was, and Daphne such a light. 


Then turn theglass that hence my shade may fi 


Thro’ the far windings of the vale obscure; 
Nor longer keep my path sullen and slow, 
Nor force me more earth’s landscape to endure : 
Pity a luckless wight, in comfort poor, 
For Hope is out,,and ever black Despair 
And thou, who seem to tend, but never cure. 
Ekeing my misery, and changeless Care, 
f sdblless train, my close attendants are. 
HAMPDEN 


iW 
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SECRET PRAVER.,. 


ON SEEING A YOUNG LADY BOWED IN HOLY PRIVATE MEDITATION 


[ love to gaze upon a scene 
Of such pure innocence as this, 

And mark those features, calm, serene, 
On which there dwells unearthly bliss 


For sure if soul was ever blest 
With the rich streams of heavenly grace. 
*T is when it bends, with meekness drest. 
In some secluded, lonely place. 


There, the bold, lawless gaze of man 
Cannot behold its earnest throes. 

And none but eye of God may scan 
The depth of all its secret woes. 


Pure penitence desires no eye 
To witness what the heart would say. 
Save that which looks from out the sky, 
With love on those who truly pray. 


And when I witness one thus bowed, 
Where it suspects that none can see, 
I seek that one amid the crowd, 
To prove a friend of worth to me 


For oh, if ever womankind 
Seem what ’t is said bright angels are, 
*T is when in lowliness of mind 
They bow in fervent, secret prayer OSCAR 














